THE COMING OF THE MACHINE
like a race fallen from the common rank of men, and
doomed, as in a kind of purgatory, to wear away their
lives in these dismal shades."1
The same authority goes on to say that the workers were
regarded as
"mere machinery, of no worth or importance beyond
their horse power. The strength of a man is required
in excavating the workings, women can drive the horses,
and children can open the doors; and a child or a
woman is sacrificed, where a man is not required, as a
matter of economy that makes not the smallest account
of human life in its calculations."2
In these conditions it is hardly surprising that the
morals of the workers were on a low plane, though, as the
Report of the Factory Commission in 1833 stated, "there
is no evidence to show that vice and immorality are more
prevalent among these people, considered as a class, than
amongst any other portion of the community in the same
station, and with the same limited means of information".
It was, indeed, in the end to prove an advantage to the
industrial workers that their morals met with the dis-
approval of their superiors, for it was these, rather than
the conditions in which they worked, that finally shook
the complacency of the Victorian bourgeoisie, and so led
to the passing of the first social legislation.
"Young girls 'hurrying' for men, working beside
them in scanty garments, alone with them for hours
of the day in an isolated part of the mine, were at
their mercy."3
1  Pinchbeck, L: Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution^ p. 243.
2  Ayton, R.: Voyage round. Great Britain^ Vol. II, pp, 155-160.
3  Neff, W. F.: Victorian Working Women^ p. 73.
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